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Honorable  John  S.  Fine, 
Governor, 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Capitol  Bldg., 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Governor  Fine: 

There  is  delivered,  herewith,  the  final  report  with 
recommendations  of  the  Textile  Study  Committee,  appointed  by  you  on 
April  25,  1952. 


As  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  I am  happy  to  report 
that  it  has  been  unamiously  approved  by  all  members.  Representatives 
of  the  management  of  the  textile  industry,  transportation  industry, 
public  utilities,  labor  unions,  retail  business  and  the  g eneral  public, 
which  means  every  phase  of  life  with  an  interest  in  the  industry,  was 
represented. 


It  is,  therefore,  my  hope  that  the  recommendations 
will  be  of  value  and  cont  ribute  to  the  growth  of  the  Textile  Industry 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  committee  members  attended  eight  general  meetings 
and  many  sub  committee  ones.  Each  was  enthusiastic  and  contributed  much. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  conducted  investigations 
at  the  Committee's  request.  They  performed  valuable  secretarial 
services.  I wish  to  express  ray  gratitude  to  you  for  the  valued  con- 
tribution, which  this  Department  made  to  our  work. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  trusts  the  reiprt  will 

be  useful. 


' Lee  Bausher. 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  TEXTILE  STUDY  COMMITTEE 


The  duties  of  the  Textile  Study  Committee  were  described  in 
the  letter  of  Governor  John  S.  Fine  on  April  25,  1952,  to  members  of 
the  Committee  announcing  their  appointment.  In  this  letter,  Governor 
Fine  said: 

"Some  twenty  years  ago  there  began  in  the  textile  indus- 
try a movement  of  plants  from  the  New  England  area  to  the 
Southern  States.  Our  Department  of  Commerce  is  concerned  that 
this  movement  has  reached  a point  where  the  economies  of  this 
State  might  be  seriously  affected  and,  in  order  that  we  might 
be  fully  informed  on  the  subject  and  receive  recommendations, 

I am  appointing  this  Committee." 

In  a news  release  on  April  28,  1952,  Governor  Fine  further 
commented  on  these  duties  as  follows: 

"The  textile  industry  is  of  tremendous  economic  importance 
to  Pennsylvania,"  Governor  Fine  said.  "In  most  years,  textiles 
form  the  second  industry  in  this  State,  outranked  only  by  metals 
in  number  of  plants,  persons  employed,  compensation  paid,  and 
value  of  product. 

"The  industry  in  Pennsylvania  makes  textile  products  whose 
annual  value  has  exceeded  two  billion  dollars.  More  than  300,000 
Pennsylvanians  are  employed  by  textile  mills  and  draw  wages  and 
salaries  exceeding  v 600,000,000  a year.  The  livelihood  of  many 
Pennsylvania  families  and  the  prosperity  of  many  Pennsylvania 
communities  are  dependent  upon  the  successful  operation  of  the 
textile  industry  in  this  State. 

"Conditions  have  arisen  which  present  a growing  threat  to 
Pennsylvania’s  textile  industry.  There  has  been  an  effort  to 
’redistribute’  the  American  economy  br  promoting  a migration  of 


northern  industry  to  the  south.  Much  of  that  relocation  has  been 
determined  by  Federal  subsidies.  This  industrial  flight,  Federally 
instigated,  is  a serious  violation  of  American  principles  because 
it  puts  the  Government,  through  direct  or  indirect  subsidy,  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise, 

"Supplementing  the  Federal  effort  have  been  tax-free  invi- 
tations and  cheaper  labor  as  added  inducements.  Some  of  our 
textile  mills  have  been  closed  and  hundreds  of  long-time  faith- 
ful and  productive  Pennsylvania  workers  suddenly  have  seen  their 
jobs  vanish. 

"These,  as  well  as  any  local  factors  contributing  to  the 
problems  facing  the  textile  industry,  are  matters  which  I have 
asked  the  Committee  to  study." 
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REPORT 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee,  a decision  was  reached 
to  divide  the  study  among  a group  of  Sub-Committees  under  the  following 
headings: 

Management  Problems 

Taxes  and  Utilities 

Transportation 

Technical  Education 

Labor 

Publicity 

In  addition  to  those  originally  appointed  to  the  Committee, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  request  the  following  to  assist  the  Committe 
in  various  ways: 

Dr.  Frank  Maguire,  Department  of  labor  and  Industry 

William  W.  Behrens,  Deputy  Secretary,  Department  of 
Commer  ce 


Roy  Helton,  Department  of  Commerce 

Ralph  W.  Cummings,  Director,  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Development,  Department  of  Commerce 

J.  Herbert  Walker,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 

Department  of  Commerce 

Roland  H.  Dunn,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Industrial 

Development,  Department  of  Commerce,  served  as  Secretary 
to  the  Committee. 
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A complete  stenographic  report  of  each  of  the  eight  meetings  of 
the  Committee  was  provided  and  are  a part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the 
Committee,  which  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Either  original  documents,  or  copies  of  all  reports  and  statistics  quoted 
in  the  proceedings,  are  also  on  file  in  that  Department. 

The  Committee  felt  that  contact  should  be  made  with  the  manage- 
ment of  seven  textile  industries  which  left  Pennsylvania  and  moved  south 
during  the  past  two  years.  This  investigation  was  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  a copy  of  their  findings  is  included  in  the 
appendix  of  this  report.  The  companies  are  not  identified  by  name  in 
this  report  in  accordance  with  the  companies'  requested  anonymity.  The 
names,  however,  are  on  record  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  also  made  a study  of  textile  indus- 
tries which  discontinued  operation  without  moving,  and  a copy  of  that 
study  appears  in  the  appendix. 

Each  Sub-Committee  has  submitted  a final  report  with  recommenda- 
tions. These  reports  are  included  in  the  permanent  files  over  the  names  of 
the  Sub-Committee  members.  The  recommendations  were  submitted  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  and  are  not,  therefore,  of  necessity 
concurred  in  try  the  parent  Committee.  The  conclusion  of  this  report 
carries  those  recommendations  which  the  Committee  endorses.  The  Public- 
ity Committee  has  released  reports  on  meetings  held.  Its  principal  task 
will  be  to  publicize  the  final  report. 

There  now  follows  a summarizing  comment  on  each  phase  of  the 
problem  studied. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 


Pennsylvania  is  unique,  in  that  this  study  was  requested  before 
any  substantial  exodus  from  Pennsylvania,  industry-wide,  had  gotten  under 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  New  England,  which  has  suffered  a tremendous 
loss,  made  no  studies  until  after  she  had  lost  a very  substantial  portion 
of  her  textile  mills. 

Pennsylvania  did  suffer  a loss  of  a number  of  her  large  hosiery 
mills  just  prior  to  World  War  II. 

Cur  Committee  is  convinced  that  our  Commonwealth  can,  by  prompt 
action,  as  is  later  suggested,  maintain  her  position  in  the  textile  indus- 
try — provided  the  suggested  action  is  taken. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  textile  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania which  differ  greatly  from  New  England.  In  Pennsylvania,  while  being 
the  second  largest  employer  of  labor,  outranked  only  by  metals,  and  while 
providing  employment  for  17. 38^  of  the  labor  force,  the  average  employment 
per  plant  is  about  ICO  to  150  employees.  Again,  a majority  of  these  in- 
dustries are  family  owned,  and  have  been  for  generations,  so  that  their 
roots  are  strongly  established.  Absentee  ownership  is  rare.  Moves  out  of 
the  state,  therefore,  entail  moving  the  families  from  an  environment  for 
which  there  is  great  sentimental  attachment,  and  which  is,  therefore, 
accepted  only  as  a last  resort.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  a general 
tendency  to  modernize  manufacturing  methods.  These  factors  did  not  apply 
in  New  England,  and  have  given  Pennsylvania  a great  advantage  over  New 
England,  up  to  this  time. 

The  above  facts  should  not,  however,  arouse  a false  sense  of 
security.  Economics  of  the  industry  are  changing  constantly,  and  it  is 
those  factors  which  must  be  studied,  and  in  some  instances,  prompt  action 
is  essential. 
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TAXES  AND  UTILITIES 


Taxes 

That  state  taxes  on  industry  are  high  as  compared  with  other 
states  is  definitely  true.  While  total  industrial  taxes,  state  and  local, 
do  compare  favorably  with  our  neighboring  states,  the  psychological  effect 
of  the  high  state  taxes  is  a definite  handicap.  In  comparison  with  south- 
ern textile  states,  the  difference  is  large.  State  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation, social  services,  and  highway  construction  and  maintenance  in 
Pennsylvania  are  responsible  for  this  wide  variation.  Any  move  to  in- 
crease state  taxes  affecting  industry  will,  without  question,  carry  unfavor- 
able weight  with  industries  considering  a move. 

Utilities 

In  order  to  set  up  a comparison  between  electric  rates  in  the 
southern  utilities  and  those  in  Pennsylvania  to  determine  their  effect  on 
the  north-south  migration  of  textiles,  a study  was  made  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  weaving  industry  in  the  south.  The  majority  of  looms  occur- in 
the  States  of  Alabama,  with  33,276;  North  Carolina  with  76,679;  South 
Carolina  with  133,023;  and  Georgia  with  55,845.  These  total  298,323  looms 
out  of  a total  for  the  United  States  of  approximately  496,147  or  62^  of 
the  Nation's  total.  The  concentration  of  this  business  in  the  south  is 
largely  in  Greensville,  Spartansburg , and  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  Raleigh, 
Charlotte,  and  Burlington,  North  Carolina;  Montgomery,  Alabama;  and  Macon, 
Rome,  and  Valdosta,  Georgia. 

Rates  were  obtained  from  the  five  electric  companies  serving 
these  southern  territories  and  compared  with  rates  available  from  eight 
major  utilities  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  making  a comparison  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
there  are  many  types  of  textile  plants  and  rarely  will  there  be  any  two 

alike  as  regards  the  KWH  usage,  power  demand,  area,  and  hours  of  operation 
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in  order  to  interpret  power  costs  for  exact  comparisons. 

In  all  the  southern  areas  considered,  power  is  supplied  by  pri- 
vately-owned public  utilities.  It  is  quite  true  that  a textile  plant 
could  obtain  even  cheaper  electricity  were  it  to  locate  in  the  areas  in 
the  south  where  public  power,  namely  from  TVA,  is  available.  However,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  these  migrating  mills  are  locating  in  the  territory 
supplied  by  TVA,  rather  the  greatest  growth  has  been  in  the  areas  studied 
in  this  report,  namely,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and,  Although  not  considered,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

The  following  facts  were  developed: 

1.  The  unfavorable  impact  of  the  cost  of  power  does  not  affect 
all  branches  of  the  textile  industry  similarly. 

2.  Textiles  such  as  weaving,  spinning  and  throwing  are: 

(a)  Substantial  users  of  power 

(b)  Substantial  employers  of  labor,  both  male  and  female 

(c)  Substantial  producers  of  the  state’s  income 
Note:  Pennsylvania  has  some  three  hundred  textile 
plants  in  this  specific  category:,  namely,  weaving, 
spinning  and  throwing. 

3.  There  are  substantial  variations  in  the  cost  of  power  within 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

4»  The  cost  of  electricity  is  on  an  average  cheaper  by  10  to  12 
percent  in  the  south  on  the  basis  of  a comparison  between  the 
best  rate  available  in  the  south  and  the  best  rate  in  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Exceptions  to  Number  4 are  noted  for  plants  in  certain  areas 
of  Pennsylvania  where  the  cost  for  existing  plants  has  risen 
64$  since  1948  and  are  greater  than  for  a comparable  mill  in 
the  south  by  56.4$. 
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6.  Although  in  most  cases  the  cost  of  electricity  is  a small 


percentage  of  the  value  added  by  manufacturing,  in  some  tex- 
tiles, such  as  throwing,  spinning  and  weaving,  it  can  be  a 
major  item  of  cost  and  definitely  limit  the  opportunity  of 
these  mills  to  compete  with  similar  southern  mills. 

Data  were  obtained  from  a cross  section  of  various  t,rpes  of  tex- 
tile plants  in  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  total  value  added 
by  manufacturing  represented  by  the  cost  of  electricity.  Different  types 
of  textile  plants  were  included,  reflecting  the  difference  in  product,  and 
differences  in  the  degree  of  modernization  of  the  particular  plant  supply- 
ing the  data. 

The  minimum  percentages  found  were  in  the  needle  trades  with 
percentages  averaging  around  one-half  of  one  percent  (.5/0*  They  were 
followed  by  the -hosiery  mills  and,  dependent  largely  on  whether  air  con- 
ditioned or  not,  varied  from  .8$  to  2$. 

Other  mills  showed  a wide  diversity  with  the  highest  percentage 
being  in  the  throwing,  spinning  and  weaving,  where  the  cost  of  electricity 
can  be  10$  of  the  labor  payroll,. 

Therefore,  with  a combination  of  these  two  conditions:  (l)  the 
cost  of  electricity  is  a relatively  high  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of 
manufacturing  and  (2)  the  unit  coot  of  electricity  is  higher  than  it  is  in 
the  south;  the  over-all  cost  of  power  can  readily  be  one  of  the  determining 
factors  for  textile  plants  moving  south. 

It  is  however,  worthv  of  note  that,  of  the  seven  industries  studied, 
none  gave  either  high  taxes  or  high  power  costs  as  a reason,  cr  a contri- 
buting reason.  Moreover,  two  stated  that  the  savings  in  power  costs  and 
taxes  were  more  than  overbalanced  by  increased  cost  of  transporting  goods 
to  market. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


A study  was  made  to  determine  whether  transportation  costs  had  any 
important  influence  upon  the  migration  of  textile  industrial  plants  to  the 
south  from  Pennsylvania.  No  evidence  has  been  found  to  indicate  that 
transportation  has  been  an  influencing  factor. 

A list  of  all  of  the  textile  plants  in  the  Philadelphia,  Schuyl- 
kill Valley,  Easton,  Bethlehem,  Allentown,  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton,  Lancaster 
and  York  areas  was  compiled,  with  their  locations  and  transportation  facili- 
ties. Of  the  252  plants  listed,  only  26  are  served  by  railroad  sidings, 
most  of  these  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  Many  of  the  plants  without  rail 
siding  facilities  do,  however,  utilize  the  team  tracks  and  freight  stations 
dn  shipping  or  receiving  rail  traffic.  During  the  past  two  years  10  plants 
formerly  located  in  these  particular  areas  have  closed  or  moved  to  other 
locations,  but  in  no  instance  is  transportation  given  as  the  reason. 

An  analysis  has  teen  mado  of  the  common  carrier  rates  applicable 
on  textile  woven  and  knitted  factory  products,  including  unfinished  cotton 
piece  goods  and  related  articles,  finished  piece  goods  and  related  articles, 
flat  goods,  blankets,  etc.,  and  dry  goods  from  principal  points  of  produc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  as  compared  with  representative  origins  in  the  south. 
While  it  is  not  conside  ed  necessary  to  include  detailed  rate  statements 
in  this  report,  the  figures  are  available  if  desired.  They  show  that 
mile-for-mile , rates  on  the  finished  articles  from  points  in  Pennsylvania 
to  consuming  centers  in  the  north  and  south  are  practically  the  same  as 
from  points  of  origin  in  the  south,  consequently,  there  is  no  inducement 
from  a transportation  cost  viewpoint  for  producers  of  finished  textiles  to 
move  from  this  Commonwealth  to  the  south,  as  greater  distance  from  the  mar- 
ket increases  the  cost.  Rates  applicable  on  unfinished  textile  piece  goods 
and  related  articles  from  the  south  are  on  a somewhat  lower  level  than  from 
origins  in  the  north,  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  unfinished  cotton 
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piece  goods  production  is  now  in  the  south.  As  far  back  as  1935,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  authorizing  lower  rates  from  the  south, 
pointed  out  that  mills  manufacturing  the  unfinished  cotton  piece  goods,  or 
greige  goods,  which  were  formerly  located  in  the  north,  had  been  transferred 
to  the  south  and  were  shipping  their  products  to  plants  in  the  north  for 
cleaning,  bleaching,  dyeing  and  finishing  into  finished  materials. 

Finally,  in  an  effort  to  confirm  the  conclusions,  conferences 
were  held  with  the  executive  officers  of  several  of  the  more  important  firms 
in  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  These  discussions  failed  to  develop  that  any 
of  those  interviewed  think  that  transportation  has  been,  or  is,  an  in- 
fluencing factor  in  determining  the  location  of  a plant  outside  of  the  state. 

LABOR 

1.  Unauthorized  Strikes:  The  Committee  believes  that  one  of  the 
disrupting  influences  so  far  as  labor-management  relations  are  concerned 
has  been  the  calling  of  unauthorized  strikes  and  work  stoppages  in  a 
particular  area.  The  history  of  such  unauthorized  strikes  in  the  Luzerne 
County  area  was  explored  and  it  was  felt  that  such  unauthorized  strikes 
were  a motivating  force  in  the  movement  of  a particular  concern  involved 
and  have  been  a disrupting  influence.  The  Committee  believes  that  this 
is  a problem  that  cannot  be  solved  either  by  new  legislation  or  by 
executive  action,  but  can  be  minimized  by  creating  at  the  top  level  of 
labor  organizations  an  awareness  of  the  harm  that  results  therefrom. 

2.  Blue  Laws:  The  Committee  finds  that  one  of  the  basic  problems 
particularly  in  the  hosiery  end  of  the  industry  in  Pennsylvania  and 
existing  in  other  sections  of  the  industry  has  been  over-production, 

a good  portion  of  which  results  from  working  on  Sundays.  Continued  op- 
eration and  production  on  Sundays  by  some  manufacturers,  in  violation  of 
the  law,  has  given  them  unfair  economic  advantage  over  the  other  hosiery 
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mills,  leading  to  depressed  markets  and  injury  to  the  hosiery  industry 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  violations  occur  primarily  among  the  small  produc- 
ers, and  the  Committee  recommends  that  this  matter  receive  the  attention 
of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  State  Government. 

3.  Wage  and  Productivity  Factors:  The  Committee  concludes  after 

a study  of  statistics  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  other  reliable  sources  that  the  wage  question  varies 
between  different  sections  of  the  industry.  In  the  full  fashioned  hos- 
iery section  of  the  industry  statistics  reveal  the  wages  paid  in  the  South 
and  Pennsylvania  are  at  a comparable  level  with  no  indication  as  to  the 
picture  on  fringe  differentials,  A study  of  the  weaving  section  of  the 
industry  shows  a wage  differential  of  approximately  15  cents  per  hour  or 
more  in  individual  plants  lower  in  the  South  than  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
wage  differential  of  lesser  degree  between  New  England  and  Pennsylvania. 

4.  The  Committee  agrees  that  the  productivity  factor  is  an  important 
element  in  the  non-competitive  position  of  Pennsylvania  manufacturers.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  depends  upon  a willingness  on  the  part  of  management 
to  make  the  necessary  expenditures  to  improve  and  modernize  its  facilities 
and  a willingness  on  the  part  of  labor  and  the  employees  to  discharge  their 
fair  responsibilities  where  increased  workloads  can  be  assumed  without  extra 
effort  due  to  the  introduction  of  efficient  machinery.  The  Committee  finds 
that  the  assumption  of  increased  workloads  and  greater  production  in  the 
South  is  facilitated  by  introduction  of  modem  machinery. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

The  need  for  provision  of  training  facilities  within  the  secondary 
school  system,  and  some  institution  of  high-level  training,  to  adequately 
supply  the  demands  of  Pennsylvania  textile  industries,  is  definitely  appar- 
ent. Several  states  have  made  great  strides  in  this  direction,  and  many 
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students  from  Pennsylvania  have  been  securing  such  education  in  those 
colleges.  As  a result,  many  of  these  students,  upon  graduation,  are 
accepting  employment  in  the  southern  industries. 

As  an  example  the  Philadelphia  Textile  Institute  has  been  unable 
to  adequately  provide  facilities  to  train  all  those  who  make  application. 

As  a result,  Pennsylvania  industries  find  it  difficult  to  procure  as  many 
technicians  as  are  needed.  Present  day  competition  demands  that  adequate 
technical  staffs  be  available.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  action  is 
needed. 

MODERN  PLANTS 

Most  of  the  textile  plants  in  the  south  are  one  story,  brick  ana 
steel,  with  specification  roof  and  fully  sprinkle red.  The  complete  costs 
on  two  buildings  with  comparable  facilities,  were  found  to  run  from  $3.00  to 
$3.75  per  square  foot.  In  Pennsylvania,  similar  facilities,  brick  front, 
concrete  block  side  and  rear  walls,  specification  roof,  and  sprinklered 
average  $7.50  per  square  foot.  On  a 40,000  square  foot  plant,  this  can 
mean  a saving  of  $180,000.00,  or  40$. 

Faced  with  need  for  expansion,  northern  industries  could  be  in- 
fluenced by  this  cost  differential. 

OUR  LOSSES 

A careful  reading  of  the  report  on  seven  industries  which  moved 
to  the  south  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  last  2 years  is  urged. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  a result  of  these  studies  by  the  various  Sub-Committees,  the 
Textile  Study  Committee  recommends: 
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TAXES: 


1.  The  Committee  strongly  recommends,  in  view  of  the  facts,  that 

no  additional  corporate  taxes,  direct  or  indirect,  be  levied  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and,  that  some  relief  be  given  to  the  already  existing  high 
corporate  taxes, 

2.  The  Committee  further  recommends  that  the  Commonwealth  study  the 
corporate  tax  structure,  giving  special  consideration  to  alleviating  the 
situation  created  by  the  Capital  Stock  Tax,  and  Corporate  Net  Income  Tax 
as  they  affect  the  location  of  new  industry,  the  establishing  of  new 
industrial  enterprises,  and  expansion  of  old  established  industry  in  the 
State . 

3.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  this  relatively  high 
corporate  tax  is  a decided  disadvantage,  regardless  of  whether  the  total 
tax  (including  state  tax,  local  t ax  and  other  tax)  in  any  particular  case 
is  lower  or  higher  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  other  competing  areas. 


UTILITIES: 

1,  That  the  State  Department  of  Commerce  institute  a survey  of  com- 
parative north-south  power  costs  for  all  types  of  textile  plants  and  make 
their  study  available  to  all  public  utilities  within  the  State  as  well  as 
to  the  Public  Utility  Commission. 

2,  That  the  Public  Utility,  comapnies  operating  within  the  texnile- 
producing  areas  of  Pennsylvania  recognize  their  responsibility: 

(a)  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

(b)  to  the  industry  of  Pennsylvania 

(c)  to  the  workers  and  taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania 

3,  That,  with  a full  recognition  of  the  harm  done  in  the  Mew  England 
States  through  the  migration  of  that  area's  textiles  to  the  south,  the 
public  utilities  operating  in  the  textile  areas  of  Pennsylvania  renew  their 
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efforts  to  make  Pennsylvania  especially  attractive  to  the  textile  industry 
by  any  means  available  to  the  public  utilities. 

TRANSPORTATION s 

1.  That  a study  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  determine  if  transpor- 
tation costs  might  adversely  affect  the  textile  industry. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION: 

1.  Management  and  labor  of  the  textile  industry  realize  the  urgent 
need  of  organized  and  specialized  training  for  textile  personnel  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  order  to  increase  efficiency  of  operations,  balance  certain 
advantages  offered  by  competitive  states,  and  thereby  enhance  the  chances 
of  survival  and  progress  of  the  Pennsylvania  industry. 

2.  The  Committee  recommends: 

(a)  A Technical  Education  Program,  at  high  school  level, 
with  courses  in  Vocational  Guidance  and  Vocational 
Training,  with  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  prevailing 
local  industries. 

(b)  That  technical  education  be  made  available  in  evening 
classes  for  adults  and  out-of-school  youth,  who  are 
employed  or  who  desire  to  prepare  or  improve  themselves 
for  employment  or  advancement  in  the  textile  industry. 

(c)  That  from  budgetary  allocations  to  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  a more  adequate  and  equitable 
distribution  of  State  educational  funds  be  made  to 
approved  textile  schools,  in  ratio  to  the  importance 

of  the  textile  industry  to  the  civilian  economy. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Governor  appoint  a Committee  repre- 
senting Indusxry,  Management,  Education,  Labor,  and  Government  Agencies, 
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to  undertake  the  research  and  presentation  of  a complete  program  of  Technical 
Education  for  the  textile  industry  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

GENERAL: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  be  requested 
to  make  a further  continuing  study  of  the  existing  or  changing  problems 
of  the  textile  industry  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  This  Agency’s  study  should  include,  as  a principal  objective, 
a plan  to  discover  and  fully  utilize  all  ways  and  means,  and  facilities, 
at  a local  county  and  State  level  to  make  it  economically  feasible  ■ for 
industries  to  satisfactorily  solve  their  problems  in  the  Pennsylvania 
communities  where  their  plants  are  presently  located. 

3.  It  is  further  recommended  that  this  same  Agency  do  all  that 

is  reasonably  possible  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  existing  textile 
industry  within  the  State  the  advantages  they  can  presently  attain  by 
remaining  here. 

4.  Lastly,  as  the  study  progresses  and  results  are  obtained,  they 
should  make  every  effort,  in  cooperation  with  existing  development  agencies, 
communities  and  local  governments,  to  include  all  their  component  parts  to 
attract  new  textile  industry  to  the  State, 

LABOR: 

The  Committee  unanimously  recommends  that  the  Governor,  himself,  call 
an  immediate  executive  meeting  of  textile  manufacturers  and  labor  represen- 
tatives in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  personally  bring  to  their  attention 
this  situation  and  invite  an  expression  of  opinion  concerning  action  which 
might  be  taken  by  this  group  to  relieve  the  non-ccmpetitive  situation  of  the 
textile  industry  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  group  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Governor,  himself,  to  determine  what  can  be  done  to  carry  out 
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the  recommendations  of  this  committee  and  keep  the  textile  industry  in  the 
State  o 

IN  CONCLUSIONS 

This  Committee  has  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  working  on  this 
assignment.  It  is  hoped  that  the  study  will  be  helpful  in  preventing 
further  movement  of  the  industry  from  the  Commonwealth.  It  congratulates 
Governor  Fine  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  their  alertness  to  a need 
for  exhaustive  study,  and  prompt  action,  to  help  the  textile  industry 
continue  as  one  of  the  major  industries  in  our  Commonwealth.  It  urges  that 
the  suggested  action  be  instituted  without  delay.  With  such  action  taken, 
the  Committee  members  feel  that  this  voluntary,  and  time-consuming  study, 
will  have  been  worth  while® 


Respectfully  submitted. 
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APPENDIX 


January  7,  1953 


INSTIGATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIES  MOVING  SOUTH 

The  seven  textile  industries  which  moved  their  operations  from 
Pennsylvania  during  the  past  two  years  were  visited* 

A most  cordial  reception  was  given  by  the  management  in  every 
instance,  and,  with  assurance  that  their  names,  or  company  names,  would 
not  be  revealed,  complete  information  was  given. 

Attached  to  this  report  are  copies  of  individual  company  reports 
identified  only  by  the  "type  of  industry," 

This  memorandum  endeavors  to  summarize  the  seven  reports,  and  to 
point  out  the  uniformity  of  information  on  most  of  the  matters  which  are 
most  often  mentioned  as  the  "real  reason  for  the  migration." 

This  summary  cannot  help  but  indicate  that  many  of  the  "reasons" 
for  the  movement  have  not  been  realized  by  the  seven  companies;  but  certain 
conclusions  can  be  reached  that  could  suggest  a program  which,  if  success- 
fully carried  through,  might  well  save  the  balance  of  Pennsylvania’s  textile 
industry. 


It  is  urged  that  each  of  the  attached  reports  be  studied  indivi- 
dually, because  in  each  of  them  there  are  points  worthy  of  serious  thought. 

Now  for  the  summary: 

1,  Wages  - All  seven  companies  report  take-home  pay  either  the  same  in 

the  south  or  slightly  higher  (a  penny  or  two  per  hour) 
than  the  north. 

2,  Attitude  of  labor  force  - 

(a)  Workers  in  south  perfectly  willing  to  work  8 full  hours. 
In  the  north,  artificial  limitations  had  the  effect  of 

6 hours  production  for  8 hours  pay  (7  of  the  7 companies) 

(b)  Southern  workers  willing  to  try  out  new  work  loads  as 
more  modem  machines  and  methods  are  developed.  Stubborn 
resistance,  or  outright  refusal,  in  the  north  (6  of  7 
companies) . 

(c)  One  company  has  established  several  smaller  plants  as 
compared  with  one  large  plant  north,  with  more  intimate 
and  personal  relations  between  employee  and  management. 

3,  Unionization  - 

(a)  Two  plants  unionized  both  north  and  south. 

(b)  Two  plants  unionized  north,  not  in  south. 
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Industries  Moving  South  (Continued)  - 2 - 

(c)  One  plant  unionized  in  New  England  and  the  south,  but 
was  not  in  Pennsylvania. 

(d)  Cne  plant  not  unionized  either  location. 

(e)  Cne  plant  unionized  in  south,  not  in  the  north. 

(f)  Most  southern  unions  do  not  have  full  time  business 
agents.  In  the  north,  these  agents  tend  to  keep  things 
in  a turmoil  to  show  their  importance.  They  are  a 
headache  to  top  union  leadership  in  the  north.  Southern 
union  leaders  all  work  in  the  mill,  and  try  to  elimirate 
strikes. 

(g)  Union  leadership  more  realistic  in  the  south  (3  companies 

4.  Inducements  - 

(a)  Free  taxes  - "No"  (6  companies).  No  borough  taxes  for  5 
years,  but  must  pay  school  taxes  (l  company). 

(b)  Building  provided  on  rental  purchase  plan  (2  companies). 

5.  Taxes  less  in  south  (t-  to  1/3  of  Pennsylvania),  (7  companies). 

(a)  Savings  in  taxes  and  power  in  the  south  is  less  than  half 
of  the  increased  transportation  costs  from  the  south 
(l  company),  (Other  6 did  not  comment). 

6.  Community  services  provided  (fire,  police,  hospital,  schools, 
sewer  and  water)  equal  north  and  south  (7  companies). 

7.  Competition  for  labor  in  the  north  with  higher  paid  industries 
practically  impossible  (2  companies). 

8.  Background  of  workers  in  south  4th  and  5th  generation  American 
stock  (3  companies). 

9.  Cne  company  reported  most  employees  owned  their  own  homes. 

10.  Industrial  building  costs  - 

(a)  One  plant  in  South  Carolina  all  brick  and  steel,  concrete 
floor  and  specification  roof,  with  plumbing,  heating  and 
lighting,  with  7y  acres  under  roof,  built  at  a cost  of 

v3 . 75  par  square  foot. 

(b)  40,000  square  feet  built  last  spring  in  Virginia,  same 
specifications  as  above  in  "a",  at  a cost  of  03.00  per 
square  foot  - a similar  unit  built  in  1941  in  the  same 
town  at  $1,75  per  square  foot. 

Note:  Asked  for  the  reason,  learned  that  bricklayers  lay  from 

1500  to  1800  bricks  per  8 hour  day.  They  lay  brick  for 
8 hours,  no  artificial  limitation. 
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11*  Education  - 

(a)  In  no  town  did  the  schools  offer  vocational  training. 

(b)  Most  southern  textile  mills  are  employing  graduate 
textile  engineers  from  Clemson  and  North  Carolina  State 
as  assistant  foremen,  foremen  and  all  j union  executive 
positions  (5  companies). 

(c)  All  companies  feel  that  Penn  State  should  have  offered  a 
fine  textile  engineering  course.  In  the  two  southern 
schools,  manufacturers  keep  these  colleges  equipped  with 
the  latest  machinery  (as  a contribution  from  industry). 

Note:  At  North  Carolina  State,  25%  of  textile  students  are  from 

New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

12.  Location  with  respect  to  market  - 

Only  2 of  the  7 are  well  located  with  respect  to  markets. 

13.  Hours  for  women  - 

South  Carolina  law  permits  three  8-hour  shifts,  which  reduces 
overhead  as  compared  with  one  or  two  shifts  in  Pennsylvania. 

14.  Obsolete  machinery  - 

One  narrow  fabrics  manufacturer  observed  that  manufacturers 
are  short-sighted  when  they  sell  obsolete  machinery.  By  so 
doing,  they  encourage  the  worst  type  of  competition.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  hosiery  industry  has  been  very  guilty 
in  this  respect,  and  are  now  suffering  as  a result.  He  says 
if  a machine  is  obsolete,  it  should  be  broken  into  scrap  iron 
and  then  sold. 


ALL  OF  THE  FOREGOING  ARE  DIRECT  QUOTATIONS  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CONTACTED. 
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NARROW  FABRICS 


1.  This  business  was  organized  in  Pennsylvania.  It  will  be  100  years  old 
in  March,  1953* 

2.  Only  inducement  is  freedom  fro. a town  taxes  for  5 years.  Company  not 
excused  from  school  taxes.  Town  built  the  building,  which  is  being 
paid  for  on  a rental  purchase  agreement. 

3.  The  original  building  was  one  story,  18,000  square  feet  and  cost 
3 55,000.00,  or  r3.05  per  square  foot. 

Uc  An  addition  of  36,000  square  feet  is  under  construction,  and  will  cost 
somewhat  less.  Town  is  handling  the  addition  on  rental  purchase. 

5*  Buildings  are  of  brick,  concrete  floor,  steel  structure,  sprinkle red 
and  heated,  with  necessary  plumbing.  Plant  is  set  back  and  beautifully 
landscaped, 

6.  With  60  modem  looms  running  3 shifts,  they  are  getting  more  production 
than  on  240  looms  in  Pennsylvania. 

7.  Take  home  pay,  same  south  as  north. 

8.  Southern  workers  keep  their  looms  running.  Northern  workers  failed 
miserably  in  this  respect. 

9.  Smaller  plants  make  for  better  employee -employer  relations. 

10.  Not  unionized  in  the  south,  but  were  in  the  north. 

11.  Union  tried  to  organize  employees  through  strongarm  methods,  and  tne 
employees  "chased  the  damn-yankee  racketeers  back  north  where  they 
belonged",  to  quote  the  emplojrees. 

12.  Population  is  4th  and  5th  generation  American  stock,  and  resent  hy- 
phenated -American  stock,  and  really  make  life  miserable  for  them, 

13*  Most  families  own  their  own  homes,  which  are  extremely  modest  but 
adequate,  and  are  well  maintained. 

14*  Taxes  (State  plus  local)  are  1/3  those  in  Pennsylvania. 

15*  This  is  offset  by  higher  transportation  costs,  which  amount  to  double 
the  tax  saving  plus  power  saving. 

16.  Delivery  time  to  customers  is  3 days  as  compared  with  1 day  in  the 
north,  and  has  them  continually  in  hot  water. 

17.  Textile  courses  in  southern  colleges  are  producing  fine  junior  and  senior 
management.  He  could  never  understand  why  Penn  State  did  not  have  a 
course.  Philadelphia  Textile  Institute  is  woefully  inadequate,  and  no 
one  knows  this  better  than  the  faculty. 
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Question  on  what  to  do  brought  these  comments; 

a.  Northern  manufacturers  when  buying  modem  machinery  "sell"  their 
antiquated  machinery  to  small  manufacturers,  who  provide  the  worst 
type  of  competition.  When  machinery  is  old,  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  do  — send  it  to  the  scrap  yard  in  broken  bits  and  pieces  beyond 
any  further  use,  except  as  steel  mill  scrap. 

b.  Union  Business  agents  in  the  north  are  the  basis  of  most  of  the  trouble. 
No  local  Union  needs  a full-time  employee.  Cnee  they  employ  one,  he 
will  keep  things  in  a turmoil.  International  Unions  had  better  wake 

up  to  that  fact  or  one  of  these  days  they  will  have  no  local  unions 
to  serve. 

c.  Unless  top  Union  leadership  eliminates  these  trouble -making  drones,  the 
drift  away  from  the  north  will  continue.  Then  empty  stomachs  will  cause 
the  northern  workers  to  remove  the  drones.  Why  can't  top  Union  leader- 
ship really  lead? 
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SEAMLESS  HOSIERY 


1.  This  seamless  hosiery  plant  moved  to  present  location  in  South  Carolina 
in  1951. 

2.  No  inducements  of  any  kind  were  offered. 

3.  Present  plant  consolidated  a New  England  and  a Pennsylvania  plant, 

4.  This  industry  could  not  compete  with  metalworking  and  electronics 
industries,  which  pay  higher  wages. 

5.  They  have  no  competitors  for  female  labor  in  the  town, 

6.  Sell  largely  to  chain  stores,  shipping  all  over  the  country,  and, 
apparently,  have  not  suffered  in  this  respect. 

7.  Have  a Union  in  the  south,  and  were  not  unionized  in  Pennsylvania, 
although  they  were  in  New  England. 

8.  Union  leadership  much  more  realistic  than  in  the  north. 

9.  Building  costs  were  much  lower  in  the  south  ($3.75  per  square  foot). 

10.  South  Carolina  law  permits  three  shifts,  and  they  have  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  securing  adequate  help  for  all  shifts.  This  has  the  effect 
cf  reducing  overhead  per  unit. 

11.  Management  and  employees  on  extremely  friendly  terms,  and  management  has 
been  completely  forthright  in  keeping  employees  informed  on  conditions. 

12.  Employees  handle  more  machines  than  former  northern  employees,  and  are 
always  willing  to  accept  changes  in  methods. 

13.  Company  has  been  able  to  compete  easily  in  the  market,  with  a result  of 
steady  employment. 

Questioned  on  what  might  be  done  brought  reply:  "I  hate  to  say 
this,  but  the  only  thing  that  can  change  the  northern  worker’s  attitude 
will  be  an  empty  belly  for  a long  spell ^ but  enlightened  and  realistic 
labor  leadership  could  change  this.  Union  leadership  thrives  on 
turmoil,  but  if  they  keep  it  up  they  will  kill  their  Unions." 
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COARSE  COTTON 


1.  The  corporation  was  formed  in  1937,  and  the  top  management  is  the  most 
enlightened,  from  an  employe  relations  standpoint,  with  which  the  local 
manager  has  ever  been  associated. 

2.  Every  employe  is  kept  fully  informed  by  regular  meetings  with  management 
on  general  business  conditions,  ho w they  effect  the  local  plant,  what 
steps  management  proposes  to  offset  any  adverse  conditions. 

3.  Any  change  in  procedure  in  any  plant  is  fully  explained  to  every 
employe  in  the  plant  (not  only  the  employes  directly  affected),  and  all 
questions  are  fully  explained.  The  books  of  the  company  are  open  to  any 
employe.  No  change  in  procedure  is  made  until  every  employe  in  tho  plant 
is  satisfied.  This  procedure  has  meant  that  a change  is  held  up  some- 
times as  much  as  three  or  four  months  before  adoption. 

4.  The  result  of  this  method  is  a complete  confidence  on  the  part  of  labor 
in  the  integrity  and  fair  dealing  of  management. 

5.  Wage  rates  average  a few  cents  higher  than  the  industry  generally  in  the 
south. 

6.  Most  of  the  junior  and  senior  executive  personnel  are  graduates  in 
textile  engineering  from  North  Carolina  State  and  Clemson.  The  local 
manager  has  never  understood  why  Penn  State  has  not  provided  such  a 
course  in  view  of  our  position  in  the  textile  field. 


Industries  Moving  South  (Continued) 


FULL  FASHIONED  HOSIERY 


Their  major  move  occurred  about  a year  and  a half  ago  when  they 
discontinued  their  large  Pennsylvania  Hosiery  Knitting  Mill,  which  employed 
200.  That  move  they  attempted  to  avoid,  endeavoring  to  convince  the  Hosiery 
Union  that  an  adjustment  of  rates  and  work  loads  should  be  agreed  to,  when 
the  new  modern  machines  on  order  were  delivered.  They  had  two  units  shipped 
to  Pennsylvania  to  demonstrate  the  fairness  of  their  claims.  This  period  of 
negotiation  extended  over  five  years,  starting  in  1945. 

Finally,  when  Textile  Machine  Works  was  reaay  to  ship  all  the 
machines,  the  company  insisted  on  a decision.  The  Union  refused  the  suggest- 
ed terms  and  the  new  machines  were  shipped  to  the  south.  Pennsylvania  tex- 
tile workers  lost  200  jobs  and  an  annual  payroll  of  pi, 000, 000.  The  importan- 
thing  is  that  the  suggested  new  rates  would  not  have  reduced  the  take-home 
pay,  but  would  have  increased  it  slightly.  In  a last  minute,  desperate 
effort  to  save  their  jobs,  the  employees  changed  to  another  Hosiery  Union. 

But  the  machinery  was  already  erected  in  the  south. 

The  management  did  not  want  to  move  south.  It  is  their  opinion 
that  few  of  the  other  manufacturers  wanted  to.  The  stubborn  refusal  of 
unions  to  accept  the  changed  standards  which  would  not  reduce  take-home 
pay  was  the  cause. 

Looking  ahead,  these  gentlemen  believe  we  will  eventually  lose 
all  our  hosiery  mills  because  practically  all  plants  have  southern  mills 
and  all  the  modern  machinery  is  in  the  south. 

The  hosiery  industry  is  presently  able  to  produce  B0  million  dozen 
annually.  The  present  national  market  is  at  best  50  million  dozen.  Where 
will  production  be  cut?  ....in  the  Pennsylvania  mills  with  the  older 
machinery. 


They  claim  wages  in  the  north  and  south  in  this  industry  are 
about  the  same,  as  of  now.  The  skilled  northern  workers  are  out  of  jobs 
and  the  less  skilled  southern  knitters  are  busy. 

A great  proportion  of  this  industry  is  in  the  Piedmont  area  of 
the  Carolinas.  The  population  is  fifth  generation  white , and  eager  and  able 
to  become  skilled  workers. 

Asked  what  we  could  do,  both  gentlemen  had  some  suggestions: 

1,  There  is  need  of  a more  realistic  acceptance  of  changing  standards. 

Eventually,  the  union  leadership  sees  the  situation,  but  normally 
too  late. 

2.  There  is  need  for  some  agency  to  undertake  the  chore  of  bringing 

about  this  change  in  attitude,  among  all  unions,  not  just  one. 


■ 
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3.  They  believe  that  the  clothing  industry  will  soon  be  faced  with 
this  same  problem,  therefore,  prompt  action  might  avoid  similar 
distressing  results. 

4*  They  pointed  out  one  of  our  great  selling  points  — the  skill 
of  our  workers.  Where  technical  skill,  because  of  intricate 
design  and  fancy  styling,  is  required  the  south  cannot  touch 
us  now.  Where  mass  produced  staples  are  needed,  the  south, 
with  80%  of  the  modern  high  speed  machinery,  is  way  out  in 
front.  All  this  is  as  of  now.  They  believe  the  southern 
worker  can  and  will  learn  rapidly. 

Both  men  were  inclined  to  feel  that  perhaps  our  Department 
might  be  able  to  pick  up  the  ball.  They  pointed  out  the  fact  that  industry 
cannot.  Union  leadership  just  will  not  trust  management. 


Industries  Moving  South  (Continued) 


TEXTILES  OF  ALL  TYPES 


1.  The  plant  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  plant  of  the  75  operated  by  this 
company  which  is  unionized.  Relations  with  Union  leaders  are  excellent. 

2.  That  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  operations  which  were  moved  south  were 
moved  because  of  new  developments  in  the  narrow  fabrics  field. 

3.  Their  operations  in  Pennsylvania  consist  of  dyeing,  blocking  or  hanking 
of  ribbons,  and  warehousing  of  all  products  to  facilitate  shipment  to 
customers  in  the  north. 

4.  Whether  any  further  curtailment  of  operations  is  likely,  has  net  teer. 
de cided. 


- 

■ ' 


' 

■ 


■ 
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THROWSTERS 


1.  Wage  differentials  are  not  too  important,  and  amount  to  only  a few 
cents  an  hour.  Pay  runs  from  $L 20  to  tl.30  per  hour. 

2.  Textile  industries  find  it  difficult  to  attract  labor  in  towns  where 
steel  making  and  fabrication,  appliance  and  electronics  industries 
offer  opportunities.  This  was  largely  the  reason  for  the  move  from 
their  Pennsylvania  plant. 

3*  Friendly  attitude  of  labor  is  in  marked  contrast  to  northern  workers' 
resistance  to  changing  methods.  Labor  in  south  has  attitude  of  "O.K., 
let's  try  it." 

4.  Unionized  in  south  as  they  were  in  the  north,  but  attitude  of  Union 
leadership  south  is  much  more  cooperative  than  north. 

5.  Southern  labor  perfectly  willing  to  work  8 full  hours  per  shift,  ard  as 
more  modern  machinery  is  installed  to  operate  more  machines,  when  no 
greater  effort  is  required.  This  has  the  effect  of  reducing  labor  c^st 
per  unit  approximately  25a>.  As  a result,  the  mill  can  operate  on  a 
full  schedule,  and  compete  successfully  in  the  present  market. 

6.  Taxes  (State  and  local  combined)  are  about  half  what  they  are  north. 
State  has  no  debt.  Services  such  as  fire,  police,  water  and  power 
are  as  satisfactory  as  those  in  the  north. 

7.  Town  officials  are  most  cooperative. 

8.  Building  costs  for  one  story  brick,  steel  structure,  specification  roof 
concrete  floor,  sprinklers  and  heating  last  spring  amounted  to  t3.C0 
per  square  foot,  a larger  mill  built  in  1941  > to  same  specifications, 
cost  $1.75. 

9.  Town  offers  no  vocational  training  in  schools. 

10.  Location  is  central  to  nortnern  and  souther  customers,  but  two  days  for 
delivery  as  compared  to  former  one  day  to  northern  customers  has  cause 
some  dissatisfaction.  However,  the  quicker  service  to  southern  cus- 
tomers has  improved  relations  in  that  area. 

11.  Most  southern  mills  are  using  graduates  from  North  Carolina  State  and 
Clemson  Colleges,  which  have  excellent  textile  engineering  courses. 
Graduates  are  employed  as  assistant  foremen,  advanced  to  foreman, then 
assistant  superintendents.  Result  is  a much  higher  calibre  of  junior 
and  senior  executives. 

12.  Philadelphia  Textile  Institute  is  definitely  not  adequate. 

13.  Penn  State  should  have  a complete  textile  engineering  course. 

At  North  Carolina  State,  25m  of  textile  students  are  from  New  fork, 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 


14. 
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15.  No  inducements  were  offered  by  the  town  other  than  building  the  buildin 
which  is  being  purchased  by  the  company  on  a rental  purchase  agreement, 
covering  10  years. 

Questioned  on  what  might  be  done  to  improve  our  situation,  brought 
this  reply: 

"Awakening  in  union  leadership  a realization  that  a full  day's 
work  for  a full  day's  pay  is  still  honorable,  and  essential  to 
competing  for  the  customer's  dollar.  While  the  workmen  do  not, 
to  a great  extent,  like  to  lay  down  on  the  job,  fear  makes  tncm 
acquiesce  to  demands  of  Union  leadership.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  only  thing  that  otherwise  will  change  the  attitude  is 
prolonged  unemployment,  deplorable  and  as  unnecessary  as  such 
a situation  would  be." 
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PLUSH  AITD  PILE  FABRICS 


1,  Movement  of  the  New  England  mills  because  of  unsatisfactory  labor 
relations  and  higher  labor  costs  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
movement  of  the  three  plants  from  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Difficulty  with  impure  water  at  the  finishing  plant  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  had  continued  for  years,  was  another  reason.  The  Sanitary  Water 
Board  had  done  nothing  but  promise  and  talk.  The  offender  was  the 
Philadelphia  Suburban  Water  .-Company,  which  dumped  activated  charcoal 
from  their  water  treatment  plant  into  the  stream.  This  affected  the 
dyeing  and  finishing. 

3*  Company  never  experienced  any  labor  or  union  trouble  in  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Most  of  their  Pennsylvania  employees  had  worked  for  the  company  for  25 
years. 

5*  Company  built  their  own  plant,  7§-  acres  under  roof.  Really  magnif leant 
with  surrounding  grounds  landscaped  beyond  description.  (Cost  $3*75 
per  square  foot). 

6.  No  concessions  were  given,  and  none  were  wanted,  to  insure  independence 

7.  No  other  industries  compete  for  labor,  which  is  abundant. 

8.  Employees  have  no  background  of  factory  work.  As  a result,  when 
workers  want  to  go  hunting,  fishing  or  picnicing,  they  just  do  so  with- 
out any  notice.  It  will  take  some  time  to  educate  them  to  a feeling 

of  responsibility, 

9.  Transportation  costs  and  time -in-transit  (3  days)  causes  some  concern, 
but  they  are  gradually  ironing  out  the  kinks. 

10.  Even  with  the  nonchalant  absenteeism,  the  operation  is  much  more 
efficient  than  the  New  England  operation. 

11.  The  southern  operation  is  much  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  Pennsyl- 
vania operations,  but  reduction  in  overhead,  resulting  from  operations 
under  one  roof,  partial ly  offsets  this  dissatisfaction. 

12.  The  manager  from  Pennsylvania  is  unhappy,  says  the  natives  are  still 
fighting  the  Civil  War.  They  consider  him  and  his  family  "darun.yankees" 
(all  one  word  in  the  south),  he  dislikes  the  summers  and  misses  our 
snow  in  winter. 

13.  The  overseer  believes  eventually  they  will  work  out  the  kinks;  ir  the 
meantime,  he  has  many  baa  moments. 


Investigations  of  Philadelphia  Textile 
Industries  which  have  discontinued 


The  list  of  industries  to  be  checked  on  was  contained  in  a letter 
to  Admiral  Behrens  from  William  F,  Miller,  Business  Representative  of  the 
Textile  Workers’  Union  of  America,  C.  I.  0.,  who  has  represented  Joseph  L. 

Hue ter  on  the  Governor's  Textile  Study  Committee,  dated  February  24,  3 953 ^ 

Most  of  the  industries  had  discontinued.  Facts  were,  therefore, 
difficult  to  obtain, 

FRANKLINS HIRE  MILLS  - Worsted  weavers  - Employed  100 
Third  & Allegheny  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Employed  100  until  July  1952.  A family  business,  it  was  discontinue 
on  the  death  of  the  father  who  was  the  mainspring. 

KLSNK-LANDIS  - Yarn  - Employed  8 
Emerald  & Hager t Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

This  company  liquidated  due  to  loss  of  several  principal  customers. 

WHITE , LAMB  & FINLAY  - Interlining  weaving  - Employed  85 
2700  Jasper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Consolidated  all  operations  in  a plant  in  another  state.  The 

Philadelphia  operation  was  very  small. 


LIMBR0  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  - Cut  scarfs  - Employed  75 
20th  & Clearfield  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Was  a fly-by-night  outfit,  taking  advantage  of  a temporary  style 
situation. 


ROGERS  MILLS  - Woven  plastics  - Employed  50 
Orthodox  & Large  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Converted  to  woven  plastics,  in  which  they  were  not  successful 
because  of  lack  of  know-how.  They  finally  liquidated. 

FITLER  RCPE  & CORDAGE  COMPANY  - Rope  and  jute  - Employed  100 
5600  Tacony  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Was  bought  out  by  Columbia  Cordage  & Twine,  and  closed  down. 
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YORKSHIRE  WORSTED  - Mending  only  - Employed  35 
2650  North  Howard  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Was  a very  small  operation,  set  up  as  a temporary  affair  to 
capitalize  on  some  skilled  labor  during  the  manpower  shortage. 


JOSEPH  MURPHY  COMPANY  - Wool  weaver  - Employed  75 
Wister  & Belfield  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Closed  because  of  inept  management. 


HARM-BROMILHY  COMPANY  - Pile  Fabric  Weaver  - Employed  15 
Adams  Avenue  & Leiper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Closed  because  of  inept  management. 


HART  & FOSTER  C Or PAT  1 - Wst.  dyers  and  finishers  - Employed  150 
Coral  & Hagert  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Bought  out  by  Timme  Corporation  and  moved,  along  with  Victoria 
Plush  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  This  consolidation  wss 
covered  in  previous  report. 

W.  WEIMAR  COMPANY  - Narrow  fabric  weaver  - Employed  50 
2046  Amber  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Was  operated  by  the  estate  after  death  of  the  founder,  and  was 
finally  liquidated. 

SAMARKAND  INDUSTRIES  - Rugs  and  loom  * tuft  - Employed  40 
Orthodox  & Large  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Are  still  here.  They  do  have  two  southern  plants. 


VIGILANT  MILLS  - Upholstery  weavers  - Employed  50 
Adams  Avenue  & Leiper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Were  bought  out  by  a New  Jersey  mill  and  then  closed  down. 

Mil, LC REST  COMPANY  - Dyers  - Employed  15 
Scotts  Lane  <1  Ridge  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Was  a very  small  marginal  service  industry,  which  finally  gave  up. 
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QUAKER  PILE  FABRIC  - Pile  fabric  - Employed  225 
Godfrey  & 21st  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Acquired  by  out-of-state  interests  and  consolidated  with  them. 

NORWOOD  INDUSTRIES  - Upholstery  fabric  - Employed  330 
Philadelphia  & Langhorne  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Was  never  a strong  industry,  and  finally  closed  down. 

ANDRESS  WORSTED  - Worsted  weavers  - Employed  80 
6800  Rising  Sun  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Liquidated  after  a desperate  struggle  to  survive. 

JOHN  WALTHER  COIiPANY  - Worsted  weavers  - Employed  60 
"D"  & Ontario  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Was  another  family  situation,  which  did  not  survive  death  of  founde' 

KEYSTONE  WORSTED  - ,forsted  weavers  - Employed  80 
Somerset  A Ruth  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Old  firm  which  broke  up  after  death  of  top  management. 


SAMSON  WORSTED  - 'Worsted,  weavers  - Employed  40 
Frankford  A Torresdale  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Consolidated  with  Jayne  Weavers,  and  has  continued  under  that  name. 

SOUTH  LANGHORNE  WORSTED  COMPANY  - Worsted  weavers  - Employed  70 
South  Langhorne  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

This  company  went  through  a consolidation,  and  finally  both  units 
closed  permanently. 

This  leaves  only  three  companies,  reported  under  "Companies 

Leaving  Philadelphia." 

C.  H.  MASL/iND  COMPANY  - Carpets  - Employed  200 
"A"  & Clearfield  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Simply  consolidated  the  Philadelphia  operation  with  their  plant 
at  Carlisle,  which  they  have  expanded  substantially. 
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PURITAN  LOOMS  - Interlining  - Employed  125 
32nd  & Reed  otreets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

This  company  moved  its  weaving  operations  South  after  being  unable 
to  secure  Union  acceptance  of  new  work -load  standards,  following  a 
complete  modernization  of  machinery  and  equipment.  They  still 
operate  a combing  and  finishing  operation  in  Philadelphia,  employing 
35  men,  which  may  close  also  as  of  May  3.  Union  has  refused  to 
sign  a mutually  acceptable  contract  unless  the  company  agrees  to 
move  the  weaving  operation  back  North.  This  the  company  will  non 
do. 

The  company  received  no  concessions  of  any  kind.  They  built  their 
own  building  in  Monroe,  North  Carolina.  It  cost  them  $2.75  per 
square  foot,  including  heating,  humidification,  sprinklers,  plumb- 
ing and  wiring.  Building  wa  one  story  concrete  floor,  brick 
walls,  wooden  roof  support  structure  and  specification  roof. 

MOTE:  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Hue ter  and  Mr.  Ralph  Tompkins  (business  agent)  have 

represented  the  Union.  They  could  not  be  reached.  Deadline  for 
new  contract  is  May  3,  1953. 


Call  Made  April  30,  1953 

Today,  I went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Textile  Workers’  Union 
of  America, C.  I.  0.,  and  attempted,  again,  to  see  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Hueuer  cr 
Mr.  Ralph  Tompkins,  Both  of  them  were  tied  up  in  negotiation  procedures 
and  could  not  be  reached  either  today  or  tomorrow. 


Call  Made  April  30,  1953 


J.  SULLIVAN  4 SONS  - Narrow  fabrics  - Employed  100 
2224  North  Ninth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Today,  I called  at  the  office  of  the  above  mentioned  company,  and 
found  that  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  present  owner  of  this  mill,  was 
out  of  town  until  next  week.  I talked  with  the  Office  Manager, 
who  suggested  that  because  of  the  uncertain  schedule  which  Mr, 
Hutchinson  maintains  that  I phone  for  an  appointment  before  again 
attempting  a call.  I learned  from  this  gentlemen  that  this 
company  moved  its  weaving  operations  to  several  different 
plants  in  South  Carolina  about  six  years  ago.  The  Office  Manager 
wants  me  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Hutchinson  the  reason  for  that  move. 
Their  present  operation  in  Philadelphia  consists  of  finishing, 
warehousing  and  shipping,  and  they  have  no  plans  to  discontinue 


